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V1U MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

SECOND SESSION, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 

The session began at 9.50 a. m. 

Professor W. E. Mead, of Wesleyan University, Secretary 
of the Pedagogical Section, presented the report of the Peda- 
gogical Section, on " Conflicting Ideals in the Teaching of 
English." 

Conflicting Ideals in the Teaching of English. 

It requires but slight investigation in educational matters to 
discover that there is great difference of opinion on many ques- 
tions of fundamental importance. With a view to determine in 
some measure how widely teachers of English composition are at 
variance in their theory and practice, two expressions of opinion, 
apparently as divergent as they could well be, were sent out by 
the Pedagogical Section in a recent circular of inquiry. The 
two quotations, with the appended questions, are as follows : 

" English composition is already taught in the schools, hut it connotes 
the art of writing clearly and correctly about ordinary matters and with 
such limitations as you expect in a good business letter ; whereas, this book 
(Cornford's English Composition) is a manual of the art of writing as 
Stevenson understood it. Inspired by Continental practice, particularly 
the French, Mr. Cornford sets out to teach schoolboys to think literary 
thoughts and write them down with literary force and grace; ... is 
it well to teach the literary art to English schoolboys ? We do not think 
it is well ; ... it is alien to the genius of the nation." — London 
Academy. 24 Nov., 1900, p. 496. 

" I have always regarded rhetoric as dealing, in all its parts and stages, 
with real literature in the making, and composition, however humble its 
tasks, as veritable authorship. ... To put the student frankly on the 
basis of authorship, . . . is to impart immensely greater reality to 
his study of rhetoric." — Professor J. F. Genung. 

Two distinct ideals of teaching composition seem to be sug- 
gested in the preceding extracts : (a) the art of writing clearly 
and correctly about ordinary matters ; (6) the production of 
literature. 

1. Which of these lights do you think the teacher of compo- 
sition should chiefly follow ? 
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2. Should there be any difference in the ideals of the teacher 
of composition (1) in the elementary school, (2) in the secondary 
school, (3) in the college ? (In the college would you distin- 
guish between (a) beginning classes, (b) advanced classes ?) 

3. In your opinion is it in any sense " alien to the genius " of 
this nation to teach schoolboys (as a class — the rank and file) to 
" think literary thoughts and write them down with literary force 
and grace," or to lead them to suppose that in their themes they 
are undertaking " veritable authorship " ? 

At the outset it should be emphasized that the Pedagogical 
Section as such has advocated neither side of the main question, 
and has not ventured to indicate whether there is necessarily any 
conflict in ideals or methods. In a purely objective way the 
attempt has been made to learn what are the actual opinions cur- 
rent on the fundamental questions of aim and method. We may 
regret as much as we please that other people do not think as we 
do ; so much the worse for them. But surely the first step toward 
conversion is to discover how much we hold in common and how 
widely at certain points our opinions diverge. 

The views about to be presented are taken from a mass of 
material that has poured in from a variety of sources, from col- 
lege and secondary school teachers of English, from educational 
psychologists, from editors, and from professional men of letters. 
All, or nearly all, the great universities are represented, as well 
as many smaller institutions from Massachusetts to California. 
As was to be expected, there is considerable diversity of opinion, 
though some of the diversity is largely verbal. At all events, the 
investigation, imperfect and tentative as it is, seems to prove the 
desirability of coming to something like agreement on this funda- 
mental part of our educational system. Until we do, we shall 
leave the problem chiefly to the publishers of educational 
novelties, or to the blundering ineptitude of teachers who drift 
along without aims or methods, and who, as in one case I recall, 
may be set to teaching English composition because they will 
probably do less harm there than elsewhere. 

But I must not longer delay the presentation of the material 
which constitutes the real value of this report. In analyzing the 
opinions as to which of the two ideals the teacher of composition 
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should chiefly follow, I find that they can be divided into three 
tolerably well defined groups, the first two decidedly favoring one 
view or the other, and the third aiming at a harmony of the two 
views expressed in the quotations. 

I first turn to those who practically agree with the writer in 
the Academy. The reasons given are not in all cases identical, 
but they emphasize in general the fundamental necessity of clear 
thinking and habits of accurate expression as "the absolutely 
essential preparation " for success in literary efforts. I need cite 
but two or three typical opinions. 

"My experience," says one, "has taught me that studente are in the 
end best prepared to produce literature when their preliminary writing has 
been upon ordinary matters with the purpose of teaching clearness and 
correctness." 

Of the same tenor are the two following : 

" The boy is not to make literature in his theme, but his theme is to be 
judged by literary canons. Only one ideal can appear, therefore, and 
' clearness and correctness ' is a rung in the ladder to it." 

" The majority of schoolboys are quite incapable of understanding literary 
ideas. Professor Genung"s view may be well enough for exceptionally 
gifted students, not for the majority. The desideratum is the ability to 
write plain, straightforward English. Furthermore, I see no need of 
making composition, which, after all, is, for most people, a matter of plain 
common sense, the rather repellant but often fascinating thing which the 
terms 'real literature' and 'veritable authorship' imply." 

A College teacher of long experience writes : 

" My conclusion is so decided that I am tempted to be impatient with 
anybody on the other side. All that the school and the college can require 
or seriously attempt is ' writing clearly and correctly about ordinary mat- 
ters.' We may be devoutly thankful if we succeed in getting that much. 
To attempt more is to me hallucination." 

These positions are unmistakable. The advocates of a train- 
ing which aims from the outset at " real literature in the making," 
are for the most part less emphatic, though some would lay the 
principal stress on that side, and, if they had to make a choice, 
would prefer to take their chances in attempts at producing real 
literature. But most of those whose leanings are towards an 
essentially literary training recognize the importance of the formal 
drill, if one is to be saved from slovenly habits of expression and 
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from the flabbiness of languid festheticism. In actual practice 
" an intelligent teacher will be governed somewhat by the nature 
and ability of his students." The majority, therefore, of those 
who advocate in a measure the development of the beginner into 
a real author frankly recognize the importance of both sides of 
the work. 

Here as elsewhere I can present only typical opinions : 

(a) " No man can draw the line between plain composition and literary 
art. Every advance in the former is an approach to the latter. Keep the 
emphasis on the former." 

(6) " There is not so much difference between these ' ideals ' as might 
appear from the rather unfortunate terms in which they are stated. If I 
am to agree with either, I agree with Genung ; for I certainly would not 
restrict the student to such subject and manner as would be appropriate to 
a business letter. But then, on the other hand, 'ordinary matters' are the 
stuff out of which the best literature is made, though it never can be made 
by rhetorical rules. When Stevenson wrote letters on ' ordinary matters' 
he made literature out of them every time ; if the boy is a Stevenson he 
will make literature. If he isn't, you can't teach him to make literature 
by ' putting him on the basis of authorship,' whatever that may mean. 
Teach the boy to express his own thoughts as best he can ; never mind the 
literature." 

(c) "I cannot see that the two methods are mutually exclusive, but if 
more weight must be given to one, I should say that the first should be 
emphasized in all earlier work, and that 'literary' writing should begin 
with the formal study of English literature." 

(d) "The teacher of composition should keep both ideals clearly in 
mind. His first duty is perhaps to teach writing as a matter of business, 
but it is equally his duty to develop in every pupil such literary graces as 
he can, and where he finds special capacity to exist, to suggest its further 
development. Everybody can learn to write and speak in a practical, 
logical way, while only the few can become artists, and then only after 
long practice : but while the interests of the many demand the greater part 
of the teacher's time, the interests of the few must have their share of 
attention. I cannot believe that it is right to neglect either ideal for the 
other." 

(e) " To write ' clearly and correctly ' is in some measure to write in a 
'literary' style. Mechanical, dead-level writing is never, in any worthy 
sense, correct. Let the student, then, by all means be taught to produce 
literature, if by literature we mean that work which possesses grace, power, 
and effectiveness." 

(/) " To teach the art of literary expression, as a thing to be acquired 
apart from general culture and to be practiced apart from the writer's 
genuine personality, appears to me a vicious proceeding. Instead of a race 
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of sincere and virile thinkers, this method tends to produce a class of super- 
ficial stylists, with whom a few rhetorical tricks count for more than 
solidity of thought." 

(g) "The only thing the teacher of composition can do — that is, the 
only thing susceptible of being imparted by teaching — is what may be 
called the mechanics of literature, what is included for the most part in 
writing clearly, correctly, and perhaps strongly. Beyond these qualities 
the pupil must work out his own salvation, according to the mind he has. 
If he has a dry, contracted mind he will write baldly ; if he has the touch 
of imagination it will show itself in the turn of his sentences. As to 
writing about ordinary matters, — well, it is out of ordinary matters that 
literature is produced, as well as out of extraordinary. I do not think the 
matter should be discriminated on the ground of ordinary and extraordi- 
nary ; the teacher should try to find his pupil in the subjects he prescribes, 
and the pupil should be encouraged, as far as systematic discipline will 
allow, in working out his own bent, in subject as in style." 

(h) "It seems to me that the first ideal stated, that of 'writing clearly 
and correctly about ordinary matters,' is fundamental, that it must come 
first in the order of time, and must for a time be the sole ideal. As soon 
as practicable, however, some glimpse of the higher ideal of Cornford and 
Genung should be set before the pupils. There should be a steady change 
in the point of view, as the students rise on the stepping stones of clearness 
and correctness to higher things." 

(i) "Expression, oral and written, is the chief means for carrying on the 
process of education. That it should conform gradation to present fashion 
is an important but secondary consideration. The ' ideal of teaching com- 
position ' can, therefore, be neither ' the art of writing clearly and correctly 
about ordinary matters,' nor 'the production of literature.' Neither the 
professional artist nor the correct philistine constitutes the goal of teach- 
ing. The highest degree of varied self-expression in forms best suited to 
individual aptitudes and stages of growth — this seems to me to be the only 
ideal worth having or attainable." 

The next extract is especially important as representing the 
aim and practice of the entire department of English compo- 
sition at Harvard. 

(j) "It is our practice in the composition classes at Harvard College to 
help the great body of students, so far as we can, in saying simply and 
directly what they have to say ; thus a large part of our work lies in show- 
ing young men how to remove obstacles to the effective expression of their 
thought. It is our further practice to encourage, so far as we can, any sign 
of literary power, and to encourage it without tempting its possessor to feel 
past learning anything. 

" From what I have written, you will see that we try to adapt our 
teaching to individual needs. Sometimes we succeed, and sometimes we 
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fail ; but we believe in the effort. Incidentally, every teacher here, so far 
as I know, connects English composition with English literature, wherever 
he can. I do not mean that he constantly asks students to write about 
books ; I mean that he uses books as illustrations, not merely of bad quali- 
ties, but of good ones, and that he works hard to help students toward an 
appreciation of what is best " 

(k) " The art of writing clearly and correctly about ordinary matters 
that would not be discussed in ordinary conversation, does not seem to me 
to lead to power, or even in any proportionate degree to correctness and 
clearness. If l>y ' ordinary matters ' we are to understand glimpses of char- 
acter, or minor manifestations of manliness or womanliness, such as fall 
within the range of the schoolboy's experiences, I should wish to count 
these as of the other and higher category of materials postulated under the 
division b. I consider such things wholly literary, in kind, and often, as 
experience proves, not less than literary in degree. Putting pupils at the 
task of ' visualizing ' any attractive or interesting object, or of developing 
the character of some person who has inspired such treatment, is literary 
work to them. It is found, in our five years' practice of it here, to be not 
only successful in itself, but very valuable in enabling the correctness and 
clearness that we have tried to secure without it. Writing, done with 
inspiration, begets momentum in expression, and this momentum brings 
with it better and more correct form than can be produced by dogged 
working at meaning that is uninspired and hence more or less inorganic." 

(/) " The teacher (of elementary classes : ' in the schools ') should first 
aim at ' writing clearly and correctly.' The reasons for this are easily 
understood by the beginner. But the teacher should also have in mind 
the ultimate cultivation of ' taste,' and therefore should aim to introduce 
the more advanced 'beginner' to notions of selection and. preference in 
modes of expression and arrangement of sentences, etc. In this way ' the 
production of literature,' or ' veritable authorship ' may, in some measure, 
come to be understood at an early age." 

(m) " My tendency is, on the whole, to agree with Prof. Genung rather 
than with the London Academy. Yet I hardly know how to make prac- 
tical use of so sharp a distinction as you draw under your (a) and (6). 
What do you oppose to 'ordinary matters'? You leave me uncertain 
what you mean by ' literature.' I am half inclined to oppose to your (a) 
such a (6) as this: the art of writing astonishingly and profusely, the sub- 
ject being of no consequence. We are having a fad, a mania, for clever- 
ness. The literary self-consciousness needs to be explored, that we may 
know exactly what the literary ambition is, before I can give my adhesion 
unreservedly to your (6), to which, on the whole, I do give it. It is 
absurd to sot up as a goal of attainment, in school or college, the produc- 
tion of copy. Yet this perversity is perhaps inevitable, the market for 
copy is so active. Draining one's wits for copy is poor business. The 
legitimate business of the school is primarily storing the mind with forms 
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of knowledge and imagination, and then, as the stimulus of occasion comes, 
the re-assembling and combining of these forms into original matter worth 
expressing with all care for correctness, and, so far as possible, with the 
elements of charm and grace. 

"A literary ambition outrunning the mental supply is the cause of many 
of the weakest compositions. Hence the teacher has to be chary of solici- 
tation for fine effects. If a pupil is not, and has not long been, a reader 
and an attentive listener, his mind remains sterile, and his composition 
must be set and formal; his best is to obey the rules of grammar and 
rhetoric. As I cannot segregate an original, inventing class from the 
plodders and docile performers of tasks, I cannot take my stand squarely 
on your (6) ; but must hover freely, with the privilege of alighting on 
either side of your line, almost as if it were not there." 

(«) " Either extreme seems bad. I may be missing the point of the 
question, but I fail to see any justification for the existence of the two 
ideals as distinct. Pew things, on the one hand, tend to become so dry, 
mechanical, and perfunctory as writing 'clearly and correctly about 
ordinary matters.' If the matter to be written about isn't to some appre- 
ciable extent a little out of the ordinary, a little out of the common run, a 
little worthy of attention because of some new phase to be noted, what 
difference does it make whether anything clear or correct be written about 
it or not ? On the other hand, few things tend to become so dreary and 
remote, so trivial and sentimental, so empty of all reality, as 'the produc- 
tion of literature,' distinct from the ordinary matters of life, especially that 
1 production of literature ' which is identified with the pumping up, or 
conjuring up, of 'literary thoughts' and the writing of them down 'with 
literary force and grace.' " 

As to the question whether there should be any difference in 
the ideals of the teacher of composition in the elementary school, 
the secondary school, and the college, there is also divergence of 
opinion. 

" Emphatically, no," says one. " The difference is one of 
degree, degree of maturity and degree of mastery of technique." 

" The ideal should vary," says another ; but the next opinion 
is : " Though the method may vary, the ideal is constant." This 
latter view is shared by a half-dozen others. 

(a) " I draw no distinction between school and college. College stu- 
dents ought, of course, to write better than boys and girls in school. But 
the kind of writing to be asked of them is the same." 

(6) "I should say that there should be difference only in degree between 
elementary, and secondary, and first-year college work. In college, I should 
devote the first or freshman year, two hours a week, to topic studies in 
' visualization,' ' characterization,' ' treatment of moods,' — or what is 
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attempted ordinarily under the heads of description and narration. The 
second year, I should devote the same amount of time to work in exposition, 
but in the form of practice in developing impressions, judgments, and poten- 
tial or unexpressed ideas of every kind, the student going nowhere for his 
meanings, but making himself acquainted with what he really thinks, or 
means himself, in his own mind. The third year, I should set the student 
at studying classic models of English prose, and give the task, in many 
component topics, of clarifying and universalizing his own style. The 
fourth year, his work should be the expression of individual taste in both 
form and matter, using much comparison with the great masters (like 
Euskin, Hawthorne, Stevenson, and even Hewlett and Hubbard, and Taine 
and De Amicis and others outside) of the personal or individual manner. 
The work should have, in each of the last two years, at least two class 
periods a week. 

"The plan thus roughly outlined is the one, I may say, that we have 
followed here (at the University of Nebraska) for several years, and is one 
that seems to the seven teachers of college composition, in our department, 
very satisfactory. Argumentation is taught almost entirely in a depart- 
ment by itself." 

But the reservation is made by some that " there isn't much 
difference between the ' ideals ' of the elementary school and 
the college; but there may well be considerable difference in 
method, simply because the college man has come to have a 
different kind of thought to express from that which he had when in 
the primary school. The method ought to be progressive, to 
match the expanding thought of the boy and man." 

This view is variously presented, but the two following 
opinions are typical : 

(o) " One doesn't teach a skater the grapevine twist in the first lesson ; 
but the ideal of the beginner and the trained athlete is the same." 

(6) " There should be no essential difference in the ideals of teaching 
composition at any stage of the student's course. The aim should be to 
teach him to use his mother-tongue clearly, correctly, and forcibly in 
treating subjects which he understands. With the student's advancement 
in knowledge and intellectual power, the subjects will, of course, assume a 
wider range. But at every stage simplicity and sincerity of utterance are 
worth far more, in my judgment, than all the literary or rhetorical tricks 
the student can be taught." 

In the judgment of a decided majority there should, however, 
be a distinction drawn between the college and the preparatory 
school both in aims and in methods. Some, on the other hand, 
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would not change the ideals or the methods except for the most 
advanced college classes, and some would make no concessions 
except to an advanced college class " made up of a very select 
list of picked men." 

A mere summary can hardly do justice to the views expressed 
on this matter, and I therefore present as before a selection of the 
most characteristic opinions as phrased by those who hold them. 
We may note that emphasis is in general laid upon the import- 
ance of the early mastery of the mechanics of writing (even in 
such matters as the making up of manuscript), and the formation 
of habits of correct and clear expression. The last stage is then 
naturally the development and perfecting of technique so that 
the expression may be a spontaneous and accurate transcript of 
the thought. Writing produced at this stage may in favorable 
instances possess both force and grace and display genuine liter- 
ary quality. 

(a) " When a boy develops literary talents, they should be encouraged. 
This will ordinarily happen only at the later stages of a boy's educational 
career, and therefore the teacher will not need to alter his 'ideals' much 
except with advanced classes. I advocate a 'difference in ideals' not 
because some pupils are more 'advanced' in age, but because they are 
different in intellectual calibre." 

(b) " My personal experience is that until a pupil reaches college he 
must work mainly for clearness and correctness ; and scarcely more than 
one Freshman in fifty passes beyond this stage. Of course, as the boy 
advances from the elementary school, he can do each year a little more in 
the way of adding interest to his writing. Literary ideals may properly 
be considered in an advanced elective course." 

(c) "Decidedly, yes. Consider the preposterous assumption — that 
teachers in elementary schools or teachers generally could teach the art of 
writing with literary force and grace in any considerable degree. They 
will probably go as far in that direction as their natural capacity leads 
them, and I should tremble for the result of a conscious attempt at anything 
more. 

" We distinguish between the advanced classes in college, setting one apart 
for confessedly literary work and putting it into the hands of one who is 
competent in literary judgment." 

(d) " The literary ideal must be in the background always until perhaps 
in the later of the latest stages of a pupil's training ; but always present, 
and coming more and more to the front as the pupil goes on. I should not 
care to emphasize the literary aspects of composition till after the Fresh- 
man year in college, nor indeed to have a student think of his work as the 
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production of literature till after that time; before that I should reckon it 
enough if the expression were always regarded and studied as the most 
appropriate expression of the thought. That is I should wish the ' liter- 
ary ' ideal to he in the mind of the teacher, not that of the pupil ; if the 
pupil's work does come to show literary promise, there will be plenty of 
time to inform him. In college classes after the Freshman year, the 
student may come to discover that the fit expression of worthy thought is 
literature, and may study it as literature, beginning with what is called the 
literature of thought, and ending with what is called the literature of feel- 
ing ; always provided that he is not misled into thinking that as the result 
of his college training he will be a certified literary artist, that he is never 
allowed to forget that whatever taste and skill he may possess must be 
refined and perfected by years of effort." 

(e) "The distinctions in the teaching of composition in the different 
stages of education rest finally on the ability of students to grasp greater 
masses of fact and to perceive more clearly and intimately the relations 
between them. Doubtless, from a technical point of view, correctness in 
grammatical rules and ordinary rhetorical precepts should have a compar- 
tively large place in the early stages than the later ; in these more general 
principles of composition and style may receive chief emphasis." 

(/) "In the elementary school the teacher must surely have to aim 
chiefly at mere clearness and correctness; in the secondary school, some 
more conscious and definite aim at the cultivation of ' taste ' in composition 
(as well as in speech) should constitute a modification of the method of 
the elementary school ; in the college the aim should be to set forth the 
whole truth of the matter, that the employment of language is an art. 
The practical and the artistic uses of the art may then be fully defined. 
No teacher will allow the fundamental principles of clearness and correct- 
ness to be neglected when striving to secure something in the way of ' force 
and grace.' The ultimate aim of the entire course should be the culti- 
vation of good taste." 

(g) " In the primary school the aim of the teacher should be exclusively 
to train the pupil to express his thoughts clearly and correctly. It will 
not often be the case that pupils of this grade will ' think literary thoughts' 
of any higher grade than the juvenile type, but such thoughts should be 
well expressed, if expressed at all ; quite as much as ' ordinary ' ones. 

" When the pupil has reached the high-school grade he will in most 
cases begin to have ' literary thoughts ' ; generally not his own, but bor- 
rowed from his reading. It is important that he should be trained to 
express these thoughts clearly and correctly, if he uses them in his theme 
writing ; as for the higher literary qualities of force, harmony, etc., I can 
see no reason why they should not have proper attention, but not at the 
expense of time needed for the other purpose. 

"In the college I would have only literary composition. It seems to me 
supremely absurd to refuse to admit a pupil to college who commits errors 
2 
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in translation and grammar in his Latin or French and yet admit him 
without the ability to read, write, and speak the English language with 
clearness and correctness. The college should not be required to teach 
theme writing, with attention to such matters as punctuation, capitals, 
grammar, etc., any more than it should maintain a required elementary 
course in mathematics in order to assure itself that all the newcomers have 
mastered the multiplication table." 

(A) "To all the subdivisions of this question I should be inclined to 
answer, yes. Premising that my inexperience with elementary and 
secondary schools may lead me to pronounce on the matter as I should 
perhaps not hold by in actual teaching therein, I would say: In the 
elementary school the pupil's interest, observing power, imagination, 
should be roused, and the subjects and exercises should have this in view, 
grammatical and minutely verbal matters being so incidental as not to 
check the observing and recording current of the pupil's mind. In 
secondary schools grammatical drill, choice of words, sentences, phrasing, 
and the like, should be the predominant matter, not on the score that these 
are best liked there, but because there is no other place and time so suit- 
able to acquire them. We cannot always consult a pupil's mere likes and 
di?likes. In college I have to distinguish between beginning and advanced 
classes, partly because, to begin with, I have to bring considerable work 
left over from secondary schools up to date, and partly because it is inexpe- 
dient to enter upon the higher matters of rhetoric without making sure of 
the practical matters on which these are founded. For beginning classes 
I go over the elements of style — words, phrasing, figures, sentences, para- 
graphs, but in a way which the ordinary secondary school does not do, 
namely, as elements in literary work, and with the higher qualities of these 
recognized along with the practical. For advanced classes the more dis- 
tinctively literary qualities come more to the front, and the finishing 
processes of the whole composition and of the literary types." 

(i) "The too early attempt to produce literature stands directly in the 
way of clear and correct writing about ordinary matters. If the imagina- 
tion of the elementary or secondary schoolboy is subjected to the forcing 
process, the results obtained are at the expense of observation, memory, 
and common sense. I should require of the pupil of the lower grades 
accurate relation of what he has seen, heard, read, or thought. If he be 
given to imaginative thinking and expression, I should not discourage him, 
in case he knew the difference between fact and fiction. If he be not so 
given, I should not encourage him to be a poet. The sooner we learn two 
things, the better for our much ' be-doctored ' teaching of English : First, 
that we are paid by authorities of state and town to make not poets but 
citizens out of our pupils ; Second, that all the poets the country may need 
will be furnished by Mature, cheaper and better without our artificial cul- 
ture than with it. 

" As to the distinction between classes in the university, it is based on a 
false assumption which also underlies the question of difference between 
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elementary and secondary scholars. Since composition is the expression of 
individuality, the discrimination should be made not between beginning and 
advanced classes, but between practical and poetic individuals." 

(j) " I would make the distinction, in a practical way. The beginning 
and required course in composition should afford the opportunity of testing 
the writing ability of members of the entering, or Freshman, class. 
Students who acquitted themselves creditably should not be further harassed. 
But no pains should be spared in developing, studying, and helping the 
pathological cases, wherever such cases were not absolutely hopeless. A 
beginning course extending over the entire four years of the college course 
might, in some instances, be deemed advisable. Advanced classes should, 
in my opinion, be elective. 

" I would not advocate any invidious parting of the sheep from the 
goats. I would only raise this question : Is it not true that students who 
really need a good deal of special training in composition, and who often 
present cases interesting to study, are in too many instances allowed to 
escape uncured ; whereas students who have run the gauntlet of the Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements in English with distinction, and in whom some 
zest for literature and composition has survived, are in too many instances 
kept on a diet of elementary husks, as if their previous training were 
something to be discredited ? " 

The third question is in a measure answered by the discussion 
of the two preceding questions. But a few words further may 
not be out of place. As regards the vague and somewhat 
pretentious phrase, " alien to the genius of the nation," the Peda- 
gogical Section is unwilling to claim "veritable authorship." 
But the phrase, vague as it is, does suggest the practical question 
whether, in view of the sort of pupils to be found in the ordinary 
school, it is wise to emphasize the literary side of expression with 
a conscious aim at literary effect, and to organize the classes in 
composition into what may by courtesy be called associations of 
young American authors. 

Having thus in a measure cleared the skirts of the Pedagogical 
Section, I may again give place to those whose opinions have 
been really asked for. 

(a) " I think the last sentence in the quotation from the Academy is a 
good illustration of the inability of the writer to think clearly, and (in 
consequence) to express his thought clearly. Tn literary matters various 
nations have various habits, but I am at a loss to know what can be meant 
by the 'genius of the nation,' expressed in its literature, any more than in 
its dress or its food and drink. Genius, if my notion of the meaning of 
the word is right, belongs to the individual, and if he gets from his school 
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training the power to express his thoughts clearly and correctly, his liter- 
ary genius will probably be able to get along. But not one pupil in 
twenty will ever produce anything that can be called literature, while the 
mastery of a clear and correct expression of one's thoughts is of the highest 
value to all. 

" Let me add that what I have said is not meant for the teacher of 
English Composition alone. In every recitation of the pupil, especially 
in translation, the teacher should use every means to train him in the clear 
and forcible use of his mother-tongue." 

(b) " The writer in the Academy has not had in mind the fundamental 
facts, that language is a conventional institution, and its use an art. It 
never was contrary to the genius of any nation to use its language with 
'literary' effect." 

(c) "Taking literally the two statements quoted in the circular, I 
should agree with the former and disagree with the latter ; that is, my 
answer to question three would be in the affirmative. But regarding the 
spirit of each statement, my answer would be, as I have indicated above, 
in the negative. Nothing is 'alien to the genius of this nation,' I believe, 
that seeks to develop in any individual, even in a schoolboy, some sense 
of the meaning and value of the ordinary matters of life, a sense which 
probably reaches its highest and most delicate development in the percep- 
tion and appreciation of those values which we call literary values." 

(d) " If to think clearly, to experience the appeal of beauty, to respond 
to high ideals, is ' alien to the genius of this nation,' why should we 
attempt to teach anything ? 

" The hoy that, unaided, constructs a wheelbarrow is a ' maker,' a poet . 
The boy that, unaided, joins two sentences together is an author in 
embryo." 

(e) " I do not see how the thing you mention is ' alien to the genius of 
this nation.' In fact, where can we draw the line, in anything above a 
business letter or agricultural report, in such way as to include the gram- 
matical qualities and exclude ' force and grace ' ? If students do not come 
to see, in our schools and colleges, that literary force and grace are practical, 
serve a matter-of-fact purpose, as applied to their proper subjects, where 
can they come to see it ? A college course is a culture course ; if it isn't, 
then our country has none." 

To some of these opinions are opposed the emphatic negatives- 
of more than one of the best-known teachers of English in the 
country, and, significantly enough, of those men also who hold a 
recognized place among American men of letters. I cite first 
the view of the editor of one of the foremost American dailies 
that can point to a past with literary traditions : 

" To teach the schoolboy to think literary thoughts is a sheer impossi- 
bility, and to tell him that he is undertaking veritable authorship is to lie 
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to him unblushingly. I speak with feeling, because a considerable part of 
my life is given up to people who have far more ability than the average 
schoolboy, and who are laboring under the delusion that they are com- 
petent to undertake veritable authorship." 

Says one of our leading men of letters : " Schoolboys can't think 
literary thoughts." To try to teach them to do so " is simply 
impossible. To pretend that they can, leads to sham." To lead 
them to suppose that in their themes they are undertaking verit- 
able authorship, therefore, " seems very dangerous, because mis- 
leading." 

More than one college teacher thinks that the attitude of 
veritable authorship is unwise because, as one puts the matter, 
" it is alien to the genius of the schoolboy, and to the principles 
of common sense. In this answer I accept the phrase ' literary 
force and grace,' at its intended value. I think boys can be 
taught to write with force and grace, but I think it is useless to 
try to teach them to write ' literary ' prose or poetry." 

Another briefly remarks : " It stands to reason that it is alien 
to the common sense of any nation to begin with Chartreuse 
instead of soup." 

Equally emphatic are the two following : 

(a) " It is not ' alien to the genius ' of this nation, in particular, ' to 
think literary thoughts and write them down with literary force and 
grace ' ; it is akin to the genius of every nation. The folic will never have 
literary thoughts or literary expression. 

"Our education is for large bodies of persons. The educated classes 
need some gift of expression, some training in the devices for securing 
clearness, force, and a moderate amount of use ; above all, for securing 
order and method in what they write. 

" How many of our college students, do you guess, have even this hum- 
ble gift ? Not one in ten, I should say. Why ? Because school and col- 
lege fail to convey the lesson that writing is part of the business of life, the 
genuine expression of what the writer really thinks and feels. Teachers 
and professors suffer their students to drift into the notion that writing is 
merely something that must be done for a ' pass ' ; get through and you are 
all right. 

" But writing ' business ' papers, whether in science, or in history, or in 
literature even, is not 'veritable authorship.' My conception of author- 
ship is something far higher, something of an altogether different order. 
I am unable to define it, but I know it when it comes across my path. 

" To teach ' authorship ' to the ordinary mortal is mere waste of time 
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upon the impossible. Going farther, I would say that we can't teach 
' authorship,' even to the gifted mortal. We can teach him and his less 
favored brother how to outline his subject, how to frame respectable sen- 
tences and paragraphs. There we must slop. To attempt more is to do 
more harm than good. When one has learned from his teacher the ordi- 
nary routine of expression, one can only turn to the world at large, learn 
its wants, and try his hand at meeting them. Success in that is ' author- 
ship,' whether in literature, in history, in philosophy, in science. Nothing 
else can be authorship." 

(b) "The purpose of the schools, it seems to me, should be to prepare 
boys and girls, or young men and young women, for life ; and life in this 
country is, in the main, eminently practical. It is true that it may be 
argued that the ability to ' think literary thoughts and to write them down 
with literary force and grace,' may not be unpractical, but the large 
majority of those whom we teach in the schools will not be called upon to 
do these things, and if they were, would not find that they have the ability 
to do them. Our chief purpose as teachers, then, I believe, should be to 
prepare students to meet the actual conditions which will confront them 
after they are out of college, and these are mainly practical. 

" I may say in addition to the rather brief replies which I have given to 
the three questions, that my attitude toward this subject has almost com- 
pletely changed in the ten or twelve years during which I have been 
engaged in teaching English composition. At first I felt strongly that it 
was the business of the teacher of composition to lead the young, or the 
older, to ' think literary thoughts and to write them down with literary 
force and grace,' and I expended all my energies to accomplish this end. 
My efforts were very satisfactory to me until I discovered that the people 
whom I had taught to write so easily and gracefully, and as it seemed to 
me effectively, were quite unable to express the ordinary ideas of life, 
either with clearness or force. I have gradually grown to believe that as 
they express their thoughts upon ordinary matters which every day concern 
them, as they work primarily for correctness and clearness, they are better 
prepared in time for real authorship, and it is because of this experience 
that I believe as I do." 

After this presentation of representative opinions on the ques- 
tion suggested by the two quotations, there can be little doubt 
that conflicting ideals, both in aims and methods, are firmly held 
by many of the leading teachers of English throughout the 
country. More than one passage, however, in the contributions 
to this discussion would seem to show that in some cases the dif- 
ferences are not irreconcilable, for there is general agreement 
that the less attractive, formal side of the art must be thoroughly 
taught, as well as matters that are delightful and stimulating. 
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It is probable, too, that all -would urge the importance of sincere 
aDd natural expression from the beginning, and the avoidance of 
anything like posing, or whatever is characteristic of the literary 
prig. But, in the interests of educational theory and practice, it 
is to be hoped that the questions here raised will not be dropped, 
either here or elsewhere, until they have been discussed with the 
thoroughness that their importance demands. 

The report was discussed by Professors H. E. Shepherd, E. 
E. Hale, F. N. Scott, E. H. Magill, and J. W. Bright. 

Under the auspices of the Pedagogical Section, " A Descrip- 
tion of the Preparation of a Modern Language Teacher in a 
French Lycee " was presented by Mr. A. Francois Monod, of 
Columbia University. 

The Committee on International Correspondence submitted 
the following report : 

Since the Report made one year ago by your Committee on Interna- 
tional Correspondence, by keeping the matter before the people through 
the Public Press, and by an extensive correspondence on both sides 
of the ocean, the general interest in this modern supplement to the in- 
struction in modern Languages has been considerably increased. One of 
the important agencies to this end has been the establishment of an Annual, 
appearing at Easter of every year, printed, at first, in the three most im- 
portant of the modern languages, English, French, and German. In the 
last number Italian and Spanish have been added. The Journal is called, 
in English, " Comrades All." This Annual is published at a very low 
rate, through the liberality of its English Editor, W. T. Stead, of the 
Review of Reviews, and we have lately offered to furnish a copy of it free to 
each new subscriber to the International correspondence, as being useful in 
class, and as increasing the interest of students in their work. 

The number of correspondents in French has continued about the same 
as last year ; and through the aid of different teachers in France (the 
most active and efficient of whom has been Prof. Gaston Mouchet), the 
applications for French have been easily and promptly supplied. The 
number of applications for Italian and Spanish has continued very small ; 
for Italian, Signor E. Moneta, of the Committee for International Peace 
in Milan, has found correspondents for all who want them ; in Spain we 
cannot be said, as yet, to have an established bureau, but for our few 
Spanish applicants we have been most indebted to Seflor E. Gayrand, 
" directeur du Lyce"e Polyglotte " in Valencia. 



